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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Lincoitn Jart.—On Thursday, the 25th 
of June, a discussion took place, in the House 
of Commons, upon the subject of the treat- 
ment of the prisoners confined in the Castle, 
which is the county jail, of Lincoln, towhich, 
as the public will recollect, Mr. Finnerty 
wad Mr. Drakarp were, sometiine ago, 
committed by the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Seah, (Lord Ellenborough, Judges 
Grose, Le Blanc, and Bailey), for the term 
of eighteen months, in consequence of trials 
for LIBEL.—-The discussion here alluded 
to, arose out of a motion made by Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, grounded upon a Petision of 
THQMAS HOULDEN, lately a prisoner 
for débt in the jai] at Lincoln. The object 
of the motion was to obtain the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the 
grounds of the complaint of the petitioner, 
who complained of ill-treatment on the part 
of MERRYWEATHER, the jailer, and 
also on the part of some’of the magistrates, 
especially one DOCTOR CALEY IL- 
LINGWORTH, ‘who, as is now become 
the fashion in almost every part of the king- 
dom, is at once a Clergyman and a Justice 
of the Peace. The public will remem- 
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possess are, when one reflects on them, 
really terrific; and, if their conduct is not 
to be investigated, either through thé means 
of the press, or through any other means, 
what responsibility is there? What check 
is there? And in what a state are the peo- 
ple who are so much within their power ? 
——With this preface the reader will, with 
the greater advantage, enter with me upon 
a review of the debate upon Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s motion. ——I shall here insert the 
part of his speech which was most material. 
It is but a very faint sketch of what he said; 
but, it will enable the reader to forma 
pretty good estimate of the conduct of the 
parties implicated. ‘¢ It appeared,” he 
said, ** that the Petitioner, Thomas Houl- 
‘* den, was brought before a Magistrate, 
‘*¢ Doctor Caley Illingworth, who on acom- 
** plaint preferred by the gaoler, ordered 
‘the petitioner to be removed from the 
*¢ apartment in the prison which he had hi- 
‘*therto occupied, and to be confined, 
* though but a prisoner for debt, in one of 
‘* the cells appropriated to common felons ; 
‘¢ / Hear, hear! /—and it further appeared, 
** that the petitioner was left to remain 
*¢ closely confined in this cell for eleven days 
‘cand nights successively ; (hear, hear, 








ber, that Mr, Finnerty presented a petition 
to parliament against the conduct of this 
jailer and the magistrates. He was shut 
up in a place the stench of which aloue was 
enough to kill any man. He was commit- 
ted to this distant jail by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, and Judges Grose, Le Blanc, and 
Bailey, on the 7th of February, 1811, for 


18 months, for a fibel upon CASTLE- |‘ 


REAGH. He was shut up ina place de- 
stined for felons; and the stench of the 
place was such as to be alone suflicient to 
deprive a man of life in the course of a few 
months. By his courage and perseverance 
he has not only bettered his own condition, 
but that of others also, and is now, I hope, 





| ** hear !/ ;—and it also appeared, that dur- 
| ** ing that period he was denied the use of 
a Me pen, ink, and paper, and thal no friend 

whatever was permitted to have access to 
Shim. (Hear, hear !)—What the mighty 
& oe was that had called down upon 
| ** him the indignant severity of this Doctor 
_** Caley Ulingworth should hereafter be ex- 
|“ plained, and it should be also satisfacto- 
'** rily proved, that this confinement in a 
in cell for eleven days and nights, would 
‘not have even then been put a stop to, 
** had it not been for the unexpected inter- 
'** vention of a certain circumstance, which 
_** could also be very intelligibly explained. 


in a fair way of doing the public a still 





greater service, The conduct of the ma- 


gistrates, as they are called, but of the Jus- 
tices of the feace, as they ought to be call- 
ed, stands in need of investigation more 
than that of almost any other description of 
The powers they* now 


men in authority. 


| 





‘* But he could not help asking what was 
** the authority under which the Magistrate 
** meant to shelter such an act of oppres- 
** sion? (Hear, hear !)—He knew of none 
* —/hear, hear! /—the common law, he 
** was confident, gave none; but it had 
‘¢ been contended for, he understood, that 
‘* all this authority was derivable to the 
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‘¢ Magistrate under the operation of the 
** 31st of the King; he had read the Act 
‘6 attentively, and had found in it no such 
“* aulhorily. (Hear! ).—I\t did give cer- 
‘¢ tain powers in the control of Houses of 
** Correction to the Magistracy, but such 
‘* prisons as the castle of Lincoin, county 
** gaols were, he contended, the prisons of 
*¢ the Sheriffs, and not of the Magistracy. 
‘6 / Hear, hear !).—If this power had been 
** viven by that Act, it would have been 
‘¢ viven in plain and direct words; and if 
‘* the power be not given, it was in vain 
*¢ to talk to that House of what this or that 
‘* lawyer thought of the construction that 
** might be put ou the Act, when it was 
‘¢ evident to any man who read it, that no 
** cuch construction was within the mean- 
‘* ing of the Legislature, at the time it was 
‘enacted. (Hear, hear /).—But as to the 
* offence of the petitioner, it was simply 
‘¢this:—He had refused to be supplied 
* with a bed by the gaoler, and wished one 
** of his own to be brought into the prison; 
¢¢ this was no indulgence. He had a right 
‘¢ to this accommodation by virtue of the 
¢¢ 39d of George II. chapter 28, section 4, 
¢* a provision obviously made with the view 
¢* of protecting the prisoner from the rapa- 
‘city and extortion of the gaoler, who 
‘+ might otherwise insist upon his own price 
‘¢ for an accommodation so indispensable. 
‘¢ The petitioner, however, was threatened 
‘* with being turned over into the pauper’s 
‘* ward, in case he brought in his own bed. 
*¢ He was then thrown into a room centain- 
‘Sing seven beds and thirteen prisoners. 
‘¢ It was in summer—the weather uncom- 
‘*monly hot, and the room very close. 
‘¢ To this room were two doors—an inner 
*s and an outer grated door. One nighit, 
‘¢ after the Petitioner had been sent to this 
‘¢ rvom, the inner door was closed as well 
‘¢ as the outer, and thus the usual opening 
‘¢ hetween the room and the outer door was 
‘closed. It is not improbable that the 
‘‘ Petitioner (though it is not so stated) 
‘¢ might have expressed, in strong language, 
«¢ his indignant sense of such an act of ep- 
«¢ pression directed against himself, because 
s« he did not succumb to the extortion of 
6s the Gaoler. (Hear, hear!) Be that as 
*¢ jt might, he and the remaining thirteen 
‘6: were, innocent as well as guilty, shyt up 
é¢ in this room; the usual circulation of air 
‘s denied them, all on account of the sup- 
‘* posed contumely of one /Aear’/, and in 
‘© consequence of whiat then passed between 
‘* the Petitioner and the Gaoler, the former 
‘6 was brought before Dr. Caley Mlling- 
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** worth, who could not find sufficient in 
** the statement of the Gaoler to justify the 
** exercise of power he wished to resort to, 
‘* and expressed his concern to the Prisoner 
‘* that he could not punish him. (Hear! 
** This regret, however, could not have 
‘* been of long duration, for he was again 
‘* brought before this Dr. Caley Ellingworth, 
** and was sentenced, in two days after, to 
** close confinement in a felon’s cell. Here 
** he remained eleven days and nights, and 
** might have remained indefinitely long, 
** had it not been for the arrival of the in- 
** telligence of a conversation which had 
** taken place in that House on the subject 
‘fof Mr. Finnerly’s Petition, complaining 
‘* of abuses in that prison, on the part of 
** the same Gaoler. On the arrival of this 
‘news, the Petitioner was immediately 
** discharged from his cell. And here he 
‘* could not help congratulating the House 
‘‘ upon this instance, among numberless 
‘* others, of the great benefits resulting from 
‘* public discussion. (Hear!) He had 
‘* often voted in minorities of even six and 
‘* sixteen, where the discussion upon the 
“* question on which they were out-voted 
‘had, by becoming public, led to a cor- 
** rection of the abuses to which it related. 
** (Hear!) We thought that these circum- 
** stances did lay grounds for suspecting 
‘* both extremely corrupt motives in the 
** Gaoler, and most criminal connivance in 
** the Mugistrate. (Hear!) The Honour- 
‘* able Gentletnan who cheered him would 
‘have every opportunity, and no doubt 


** come prepared to vindicate both Gaoler 


** and Magistrate; but he could not forget 
‘* what had been stated in Mr. Finnerty’s 


** petition, and never contradicted, that one 


** of the Magistrates, in the presence, too, 
‘* of another Magistrate, told Mr. Finnerty 


'** that he had heard that in other prisons, 











| ** prisoners, by paying for them, could get 


** better aparlments than others; and that 
** if he gave three guineas a week, he might 
** get beller ; and that on Mr. Finnerly re- 
‘* monstrating that he had not the means to 
** pay so high a rent, the other Magistrate 
* observed, that he understood a subscrip- 
‘tion was going forward which might 


'** enable him to do so. (Hear, hear!) He 


** could not forget that the Member for 
‘* Lincolnshire, who came down prepared 
“to answer every other allegation, was 
** obliged to suffer that to remain wholly 
** uncontradicted. (Hear, hear, hear! )— 
‘* He had heard of a meeting of the Magis- 
** trates on the first of May, who portioned 
** out the nine sleeping rooms for debtors in 
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‘‘ the following manner: seven to those 
‘‘ who could pay for their beds, and the 
‘s remaining two to all the rest that could 
‘6 not pay. (Hear!) By an order of those 
‘‘ Magistrates, places and cells had been 
‘s appropriated for refractory and disorder- 
*\ ly debtors. He dnew not the authority 
** under which they made such an order, 
* and he spoke as a lawyer. (Hear, hear ! / 
*¢ He stated also, that the Gaoler of Lincoln 
*¢ Castle had a fixed salary of 3004. a year, 
*¢ independent of all other emoluments. 
*¢ He stated also a case of a debtor in the 
*¢ agonies of death, who died in the night 
‘¢ time before any one dared to disturb the 
‘* repose of the Gaoler. He did not say 
** that the debtor might not have died, 
** whether a medical man had been timely 
** called in or not. It had been lately said, 
** that the gaol was in an insurrection; if 
** so, it was an insurrection of complaint. 
** But the prisoners had addressed their 
** complaints in the humblest and the most 
** respectful language. Such gaols and 
** prisoners were, he contended, thé She- 
** riff’s, whose duty it was, not to ride on a 
** caparisoned horse into the assize town be- 
fore the Judge, with white staffs and 
trumpets sounding, but to consult the 
ease and comforts of his prisoners (for his 
they were) as far as that comfort was con- 
sistent with their confinement. For- 
tunately those new lights had not broken 
out when the great Howard undertook 
** the duty of Sheriff. He then concluded 
** with moving for the Select Committee.” 
Here is a scene developed! Here are 
facts to be proclaimed to the world! 
Alter expressing my sincere thanks to Sir 
Samuel Romilly for his conduct upon this 
occasion, in which I shall, I am sure, be 
joined by every man in England, who is 
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not a tyrant in his nature, or who does not 


thrive or hope to thrive, under tyrants ; 
and, after having begged the reader to re- 
flect on what a character these facts are cal- 


culated to give this nation in the world; | 
after this I proceed to offer a remark or two | 
upon Sir Samuel’s speech before I go on to | 


the rest of the debate. He here says, 
(and he speaks as a lawyer) that the magis- 
trates have no right to meddle with the ma- 
nagement of prisoners in county Jails, 
This 1 lately said upon the reason of the 
thing; and I am exceedingly glad to see it 
There are 
many reasons why magistrates should have 
nothing to do with the treatment of pri- 
soners. In the first place, they are, in 
many cases, judges; they pass sentence as 
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well as commit; and, if their authority 
were to extend to the interior of the jails, 
they would become the finishers as well as 
the beginners of the law. The Justices 
of the Peace are numerous; they, in all 
cases of prisons, will necessartly be many ; 
they are, too, a fluctuating body; some are 
dropping off and others coming on conti- 
nually, In such a body there can be no 
responsibility ; or, at least, it is so difficult 
to fix it, that the object must generally be 
defeated. This is not the case with the 
Sheriff, who is one; who is known; and 
who cannot shelter himself under the vote 
of a majority of colleagues.—— Then, 
again, what are, or, at least, what may be, 
these magistrates? Why, any man who 
has a hundred pounds a year (less than the 
wages of a butler in some families) arising 
out of lands, tithes, or certain offices. Any 
such man may be a Justice of the Peace; 
and, as to who are the Justices of the Peace, 
all I shall say is this: that they are ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor upon the 
recommendation of the Lords Lieutenant, 
and that the Lord Chancellor and the Lords 
Lieutenant are appointed by the Minister, 
The Sheriff, too, is, indeed, now-a- 
days, appointed by the Minister. Former- 
ly he was not. He was, in former times, 
elected by the people. However, he is ge- 
nerally, as yet, a man of considerable for- 
tune in the county; he is known; he is 
conspicuous; and, at any rate, he is one 
and has a mame, and, therefore, in some 
way or other he can be made responsible, 
which alone is a reason quite sufficient for 











preferring his superintendence and autho- 
rity, in this case, to those of Justices of the 
Peace. Sir Samuel Romilly congratu- 
lated the House on the effect wiich its con- 
versations had produced upon a former oc 
'casion; and observed, that, frequently, 
_after having been left in a minority of six 
‘or sixteen, in the House, he had seen the 
| opject of the discussion obtained in the si- 
lent correction of the abuse complained of, 
| I do not think this a subject of congra- 
tulation. I think it, onthe contrary, a thing 
of which, if true, that House ought to be 
_ashamed. What, shall a body of legislators 
and representatives of the people reject, at 
the nod of the minister, an application to 
redress a grievance; shall they vote almost 
unanimously against the request of the ap- 
' plicant; and shall they, when they after- 
_wards see the minister or some cf his un- 
| derstrappers, redress the grievance them- 
selves; shall they look upon this as matter 
'of congratulation? The people, indeed, 
B2 
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the sufferers in the case, and those who 
have voted in such minorities as Sir 
Samuel mentioned, might be congratulated 
on this score; but, according to my no- 
tions, the circumstance was not at all 
calculated to do honour to the House. 
The only persons who attempted to 
speak in justification of the conduct of Mer- 
ryweather and Doctor Caley Ulingworth 
and the other Justices, were, as appears by 
the report, MR. CHAPLIN and MR. 
ELLISON, the former of whom was, as 
the reader will bear in mind, the person 
who brought in the famous Spilsby Poor- 
House Bill, which was demolished by the 
opposition made to it by Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and others; but principally by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. By that Bill, certain 
persons to be called Directors were em- 
powered to cause the poor to be flogged in 
certain cases at their discretion. But, to 
return to the subject before us, Mr. Chap- 
jin and Mr. Ellison, both Justices of the 
Peace in the county of Lincoln, opposed Sir 
Samuel’s motion for a Committee; and, as 
Tam very anxious that the public should 
have all the means of being correctly in- 
formed upon every part of this subject, I 
will insert the whole of what these gentle- 
men said, as I find it stated in the report of 
the Morning Chronicle of the 26th of June. 
‘6 Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he was con- 
** fident that when an inquiry was gone 
‘into, the result would be favourable to 
66 the Gaoler and the Magisiracy.—|We 
‘* endeavoured to follow the Honourable 
‘* Member, but he was quite inaudible in 
‘* the gallery. ]—He believed this petition 
¢ would never have come into the hands of 








*¢ the Honourable Member by whom it was |. 
mo 


‘+ presented, unless for the solicitation of a 
© person whom he would not name. (Al- 
‘¢ Juding, we presume, to Finnerty).”’ 
But, pray, Mr. Chaplin, of what importance 
was this circumstance? What signified it 
to the merits of the case? The question 
was not, how the petition came into Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s hands; but whether the 
allegations in it were true. This was the 
question, But, one may notice here, that, 
if it be true, that it required the interven- 
tion of a gentleman like Mr. Finnerty to get 
the petition forward, there is the greater 
necessity for attending to it, seeing that the 
poor oppressed creatures are supposed to be 
wholly unable to get a petition forward 
themselves. Mr. Chaplin ought, in jus- 
tice, to have named the person who was 
the cause of getting the petition forward ; 
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for, I am persuaded, the public will look 
upon it as a very meritorious act; and, if 
Mr. Finnerty was the mover, upon this oc- 
casion, as he appears to have been, he has 
thereby acquired a new claim to the thanks 
of the country, however impatient Mr. 
Charles Adams may be to hear his name 
pronounced accompanied with any thing in 
the way of commendation. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh spoke after Mr. Chaplin; but, I 
shall notice his speech hereafter. We will 
now hear Mr. Ellison, who, it appears, is 
also a Golonel, and who ** warmly disap- 
** proved of the motion. He was per- 
** fectly willing to agree that Magistrates 
** ought not to abuse the powers and autho- 
*¢ rities with which they were vested; but 
** he would say, that he had been twenty- 
‘* five years an acting Magistrate of the 
** county, and he had served the office of 
*¢ Sheriff, during all which period he had 
*¢ never known of any such abuse. He had 
*¢ not been an inattentive inquirer into this 
** subject; nay, he would even say, that he 
*¢ ha@ been since last year a most diligent 
*¢ inquirer. He was convinced the inter- 
** ference of the House would be produc- 
** tive of no good, but, on the contrary, of 
** infinite mischief. The speeches which 
‘* went out of the House on the subject in- 
*¢ flamed and unsetiled the minds of people 
** throughout the country, and produced 
‘** nothing but a spirit of discontent. He 
‘* would refer it to the mind of every wise 
*¢ man whe heard him, if this motion would 
** have any tendency to allay that wild 
‘6 spirit which was now walking about. 
‘* (/Laugh).—With respect to the case 
*¢ mentioned by an Honourable and Learn- 
‘ed Gentleman (Mr. Brougham), what 
were the real facts of the case? It ap- 
peared from the evidence given by Mr. 
Evans, the surgeon who attended on the 
unfortunate man, that he had been a 
hard liver, and laboured under the dis- 
ease of erisypelas. The surgeon said he 
left him on the night on which he died, 
satished that from the state of mortifica- 
tion he was in, he would not live till 
morning; and when he called in the 
morning, he very naturally asked if the 
poor man was not yet dead. Mr. Evans 
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complained of the conduct of Mr. Fin- 
nerly, and another Gentleman, who, he 
said, went so far as even to threaten to 
strike him, when giving his evidence be- 
He was sure the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Gentleman had 
stated nothing which he did not believe ; 
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*¢ fore the Coroner. 
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‘¢ but there was not one thing which he had | 


‘+ said which was not disproved by the fact. 
‘¢ The Honourable Member then went into 
‘¢ the case of the Petitioner, who, he said, 
‘¢ had been confined, because he had dis- 
‘* turbed the rest of other persons in the 
‘¢ gaol; and he was set at liberty on his 
‘¢ promising to abstain from such conduct 
‘¢in future. He regretted thata Committee 
‘Ss was to be appointed. He would lay 
‘¢ claim to as much humanity and _philan- 
‘¢ thropy as the Honourable and Learned 
‘¢ Gentleman could possibly possess; and 
‘6 it was rather unfair in that Honourable 
«¢ Gentleman to suppose, that nobody was 
‘* nossessed of humanity but himself. He 
66 wished to vindicate the conduct of the 
‘¢ Magistrates of Lincotn from the imputz- 
‘© tions which had been thrown out against 
‘¢ them in that House.” Now, as he 
wished to vindicate the conduct of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace of Lincoln, why did he 
express his sorrow at the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the grounds of 
the petition preferred against those Justices? 
How is it possible to vindicate their con- 
duct without inquiry? If, indeed, the 
motion had been to censure their conduct 
at once, a simple negation might have been 
enough, as a prelude to a vote against the 
motion; but, the motion was for inguiry, 
and, that being the case, to vote against the 
motion was, surely, not the way to accom- 
plish the Colonel’s wish of vindicating the 
accused parties. If it was true, that all 
that had been advanced would be disproved 
by the fact; why did Mr. Ellison wish to 
keep those facts from being inquired into? 
He says, that he has been a Justice himself 
in the county for many years; that he has 
made diligent inquiry into the treatment of 
prisoners in the jail; and that he has 
known, and does know, of no abuse. Why, 
then, did he so ** warmly oppose inquiry?” 
It is not usual for the triends of the inno- 
cent to oppose their being put upon their 
trial. But, he says, that the interfe- 
rence of the House will do great mischief; 
that the speeches made there inflame and 
unsettle the minds of the people; and that 
he leaves it for wise men to say, whether 
this motion will have a tendency to allay 
that wild spirit that is now walking about. 
Really, Mr. Ellison, are you so afraid 
of the effects of a motion relative to the 
treatment of prisoners in the jail of Lin- 
coin! And especially when you are so 
very sure, that all the alleged facts will be 
disproved. It appears to me, who, to be 
sure, am not a Lincoln Justice; but, to me 
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it appears reasonable to suppose, that an 
inquiry which should shew that the allega- 
tions against the Jailer and Justice Doctor 
Caley Ulingworth and compeers were false; 
to me it appears, that such an inquiry, so 
far from tending to do mischief, by infiam- 
ing the minds of the people, must of neces- 
sity tend to a precisely opposite effect. 
I must, however, here be understood as 
having in my eye a real inquiry; an in- 
quiry where all the evidences shall be 
called and examined ; not a sham inquiry ; 
not a smothering inquiry; not a base cheat 
under the name of an inquiry. I must be 
understood as meaning an inquiry of the 
former kind, and such as will, I trust, now 
take place; for, otherwise, I must confess, 
that the inquiry would tend to inflame the 
people, and to do great mischief instead of 
good. What Mr. Ellison may mean by 
‘¢ the WILD SPIRIT which is now walk- 
‘© ing about,’ I do not know. But, if 
there be any wild spirit at work, is it, I 
would ask, likely that it should be allayed 
by a refusal, on the part of the House of 
Commons, to inquire into the grounds of 
so Serious a complaint as that made by the 
petitioners in this case? Would such re- 
fusal tend to allay a wild spirit? The spi- 
rit of which the Colonel speaks is, I sup- 
pose, a spirit in opposition to the present 
system of public measures; but, does the 
Colonel suppose, that this spirit would be 
rendered stronger by the parliament’s lis- 
tening to a petition complaining of most 
enormous abuses? If this be Colonel El- 
lison’s notion, I must say that I wholly dis - 
sent from it. Mr. BroucHam followed 
Col. Ellison, and what he said was of great 
importance. The subject was an unfortunate 
debtor who was said to have died in Lin- 
coln jail for want of medical assistance, 
owing to the door of his prison not being 
suffered to be unlocked. This is the case 
alluded to in the speech of Mr. Ellison, 
who, it will be perceived, contradicted 
what Mr. Brougham had said upon the 
subject on a former occasion. In answer, 
therefore, to Mr. Ellison, Mr. Brougham 
said, that ** what he had said was, that 
‘* an improper delay occurred in the pro- 
‘‘ curing medical’ assistance, and that the 
‘* presumption was, had no such delay 
‘taken place, that the result might have 
*¢ been more favourable, and that the proof 
*¢ of the contrary was thrown on the other 
*¢ party. When Mr. Evans was before 
‘the Coroner, ie stated, that his being 
‘¢ called an hour sooner or later would have 
‘© imade no difference ;—but, belore Mr. 
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** Fvans gave this evidence, how stood the 
* fact? He now held in his hands a do- 
** cument signed by twelve respectable per- 
sons, prisoners for debt in the Gaol of 
Linceln, of whom no doubt Mr. Finnerty 
was one. And here he would observe, 
* that all that Mr. Finnerty had stated 
** respecting a nuisance in the Gaol was 
** proved in the event to be completely ac- 
* curate, notwithstanding all the assertions 
*¢ to the contrary, made with so much so- 
** lemuity by the Honourable Members for 
** Lincoln, It so happened, that when 
** they examined the sewer a great part of 
** it was found not to be in a perpendicular 
¢* direction, as had been stated, but to run 
&* in a shelving manner under that part of 
‘*the prison where Mr. Finnerty was con- 
‘* fmed. Now, though ke found Mr. Fin- 
‘* nerty’s name among this number, he 
‘¢ was inclined to attach some credit to the 
‘¢locument. There were aniong them 
‘¢ several other very respectable persons, 
‘¢ and he would particularly mention Mr. 
¢¢ Drakard, of whom all that he knew re- 
‘6 flected the greatest honour ‘on his cha- 
‘*racter. tHe would say of him, thatthe 
66 was not a seditious author, but an ho- 
‘nest and respectable tradesman, who 
‘was punished for an article which he 
‘* did not write. Another gentleman, of 
‘¢ whom he had heard very favourably, 
‘¢ was a Mr. Marris. It appeared from 
*¢ this document, that in a previous con- 
6 versation with Mr, Evans he gave a per- 
‘* fectly different account from that which 
‘he afterwards gave before the Coroner. 
‘6 It appeared, also, that the Coroner be- 
* haved throughout in a manner which 
** was completely reprehensible, and treat- 
‘© ed the evidence in particular in a very 
‘6 unbecoming way. The sort of persons 
‘© whom he insisted on putting on the In- 
“ quest were lhe workmen whom he em- 
6 ployed about the prison. |Hear !] When 
** one reflected on his conduct throughout 
** this business it was impossible not to be 
‘* struck with the propriety of the observ- 
** ations made by Judge Blackstone on the 
“* great powers vested by the Constitution 
“ in this officer, and the very low hands 
** jnto wirich the office generally came. In 
** directing the Jurors to bring in their 
** verdicts, the Coroner stated that they 
“* must either find the prisoner died by the 
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‘* firmed by three of the Jurors themselves, 
‘who, in a certificate signed by them, 
‘‘ which he held in his hands, expressly 
‘* state, they wished to bring in a verdict 
“of ** died by negligence of the gaoler ; 
‘* but on its being put to them by the Co- 
** roner that they must either bring in a 
** verdict of wilful murder, or by the vi- 
** sitation of God, they were obliged to 
** relinquish their wish. He had several 
** other documents, but it was unnecessary 
‘¢ at present to enter upon them.” After 
this, Sir Francis Burpetr, in a speech 
of some length, expressed his hope, that 
the inquiry would be a‘rea/ inquiry, and 
not such an one as he had witnessed upon 
a former occasion. There are two points 
belonging to this subject, which are parti- 
cularly worthy of attention. Lord Castle- 
reagh observed, that the practice of re- 
ceiving such petitions ought not to be in- 
dulged, because complainants ought to 
resort first to’ all other modes of legal re- 
dress. Sir Samuel Romilly answered to 
this, that the Justices of the Peace, whom 
the petitioner would naturally apply to for 
protection, were charged with being ac- 
complices with his oppressor. But, fur- 
ther, does Lord Castlereagh mean to say, 
that no one shall apply to parliament while 
the law offers him any mode of proceeding 
against his oppressor? If so, the poor 
man can have little chance of redress. How, 
for instance, was a pennyless debtor to go 
to law with Merryweather and Doctor 
Caley Illingworth? How was he to bring 
his action of trespass, which would, per- 
haps, have cost him a hundred pounds, 
and’ might net have been brought to trial 
for a year? In cases between man and man, 
to be sure, the party injured must have 
recourse to the law; but, this is no such 
case; here is an individual on one side, 
and, on the other, Justices of the Peace 
and a Jailer; that is to say, a portion of 
the. judiciary and executive branches of the 
government, against which it is not to be 
supposed that the purse of any individual 
is sufficient to contend, and to protect the 
people against any abuse of authority in 
which branches is one of the first, and, 
indeed, the very first duty of the parlia- 
ment, and especially of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. Lord Castle- 
reagh is reported to have said, that ** par- 
**liament would place themselves in a 
** DEGRADED situation,”’ if they were to 
encourage the making of the complaints of 
individuals to them to the neglect of seek- 
ing legal redress. ——Ah ! my Lord Cas- 
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tlereaght I wish the parliament may 
never do any thing more degrading than 
this! The time will come when this ex- 
pression will admit of a more extended 
commentary. At present, I shall leave it 
for the reader to make himself such ob- 
servations as it so loudly calls for.——The 
other point alluded to above was stated by 
the Soxticitor Genera, who is reported 
to have strongly protested against the cen- 
sure which Sir Samuel Romilly had passed 
upon the magistrates.——I will take the 
very words as reported: ‘* The Solicitor 
«¢ General strongly deprecated the censure 
‘¢ which the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
«¢ tleman had cast upon the Magistrates; a 
‘¢ proceeding which he thought peculiarly 
‘6 calculated to excile suspicion and distrust 
‘¢in the minds of those who were to le 
‘+ judged by them. The opinion of the 
¢* Honourable and Learned Gentleman was 
*¢ of great weight in the country, and there- 
‘¢ fore it was the more incumbent upon 
‘him to be guarded in his expressions. 
“6 The tribunals of the country he thought 
66 ought to be upheld. He should not op- 
‘© nose the Committee being appointed, at 
*¢ the same time he thought it would have 
‘‘ been a more advisable course, to have 
‘‘ had any necessary examinations and in- 
‘¢ guiries made upon the spot.’’ Sir 
Samuel Romilly denied having cast a cen- 
sure upon the magistrates in general, and 
insisted, with perfect correctness, that his 
words would bear no such construction. 
Now, as to what the Solicitor General 
said, about exciting suspicion and distrust 
in the minds of the people against the 
Justices, if that were allowed to be a good 
objection to the speaking freely of their 
conduct, and even to the passing of cen- 
sure on them, there must, at once, be an 
end of all censure and of all complaint, and 
of all detection of abuses ; for, it is in the 
very nature of these, and, indeed, it is 
their end and use, to excite public suspi- 
cion and distrust of the parties censured, 
It is true, as he says, that ** the éridunals 
*¢ of the country ought to be upheld ;’’ but, 
to be ** upheld in righfeousness,’’ I sup- 
pose he means? He hardly means, that 
they ought to be upheld in such things as 
Sir Samuel Romilly complained of ? To 
uphold them in wrong, or to talk of the 
necessity of upholding them, without refer- 
ence lo right or wrong, is not, 1 am cer- 
tain, the way to ensure them respect and 
confidence. The conduct of tribunals has 
in it nothing to exempt it from investiga- 
tion, any more than has the conduct of any 
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other branch of the government, Judges 
and Juries are men and no more than men; 
and they are liable to mistake and passion 
as well as other men. It is pretty talk, 
indeed, that we sometimes hear, from the 
hired writers and from crawling barristers, 
about the sacredness of courts of Justice ! 
There have sitten in the tribunals in Eng- 
land some of the most corrupt, most base, 
and most bloody villains that ever disgraced 
the shape of man. Their deeds and their 
names have been handed down to the ex- 
ecration of posterity. Their judgments 
have been reversed; and, in some cases, 
they themselves have been punished as 
malefactors. I am sure that the Soli- 
citor General will not say that the acts of 
such men ought to have been upheld. [ 
am sure that he will not say, that the 
Judge who presided and the fury who 
were empanneiled at the trial of Sydney 
ought to be upheld. I am sure he will 
not say, that that corrupt and cruel ruffiar 
and his twelve packed scoundrels of coad- 
jutors ought to have been upheld.——No; 
the truth is, that, in all branches of 
authority, bad conduct ought to be ex- 
posed and censured. Courts of Law and 
Justicé and Justices of the Peace have quite 
power enough to protect themselves against 
unlawful attacks. Their powers are, if 
‘looked into, fearfully gre@&; and, though, 
perhaps, not too great, there is certainly a 
necessity of .yielding protection to those 
who may have just cause to complain of the 
abuse of those powers. Who, then, but 
the parliament, is to yield that protection? 
It was by virtue of a resolution of a House 
of Commons, that Prynn, and Bastwick, and 
Burton, whe, for what was called lidelling, 
had been first pilloried and then sent to 
distant jails and solitary rooms, where the 

were denied the comfort of their friends 
and the use of pen, ink, and paper; it 
was by virtue of a resolution of an honest 
House of Commons, that these martyrs in 
the cause of liberty were released, and 
that their judges were called to account and 
punished. Aud, indeed, if the oppressed 
man is not to look to the House of Com- 
mons, to whom is he to look for redress ? 
—— Here I should dismiss this article, but 
I find, in the Courier of the 26th of June, 
a remark upon this subject, which must 
not be permitted to pass unnoticed. The 
writer, after pointing vut the erfreme dan- 
ger of Sir Samuel Romilly’s speech, talks 
of the respect and gratitude which are dite 
to the Justices of the Peace on scco ni. 

their taking upon themselves the |.ou. 
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Justices GRATUITOUSLY; and says, 
that this circumstance ought to excite to- 
wards them esteem and affection. Upon 
this I shall observe, first, that the same is 
said of the commissioners of property tax ; 
and, second, that the same may be said of 
the members of parliament; yea, even of 
the representatives of the people of Old 
Sarum, St. Maws, Appleby, Queenbo- 
rough, St. Germains, and other the like 
places. These worthy gentlemen, it is 
very well known, take upon themselves the 
Jabour of legislators GRATUITOUSLY: 
nay, it is said, that, in some cases, so 
eager are they to serve the public, that 
they even give money out of their pockets 
rather than be deprived of the occasion of 
sodoing. Yet, I have never heard, and J 
do not believe, that they have, on this par- 
ticular account, been looked upon as en- 
titled to a greater portion of public respect 
und affection than other men. This being 
notoriously the case, I cannot, for my part, 
see why the conduct of Justices of the 
peace is to be a forbidden subject merely 
because they do not openly receive pay for 
what they do in that capacity; which, if 
admitted, would, besides, convey an ugly 
distinction between them and the Judges, 
who, it is weil known, do receive pay; 
unless, indeed, the Courier is prepared to 
show, that the geceiving of pay in the latter 
case ought to have the same claim on our 


respect and affection as the not receiving of 


pay in the former case.——lI shall now 
quit this subject for the present, begging 
my readers to watch the progress of the 
inquiry; and, I promise them, that no- 
thing shall be wanting on my part to do 
justice to all the parties concerned. We 
have seen the two Members for the county 
of Lincoln, Messrs. Chaplin and Ellison, 
stand forward in defence of Merryweather 
the Jailer and the Rev. Doctor Caley Il- 
lingworth the Justice, We have seen these 
two persons attacked by Sir Samuel Romilly 
and Mr. Brougham. The result of the in- 
quiry will prove to us who is right and 
who wrong. 


Bristot Erecrion.——What was stated 
in my last, respecting the proceedings in 
this election, incredible as it seemed, was 
literally true. Soldiers, horse as well as 
foot, have been marched into the city of 
Bristol, and have remained there; the vo- 
Junteers have been called out, and kept un- 
der arms; and, in short, the election has 
been carried on under the awe of the bay- 
onet. This, however, ought not to sur- 








prise us so very much, after what we have 
seen within the last three months. It has 
been stated in all the news-papers, and 
stated in the way of bravado, too, that there 
is'an army of upwards of 20,000 regulars 
sent against the people who have shewn 
discontent in the northern counties; that 
there are soldiers to guard mills, and facto- 
ries, and country-houses; that soldiers per- 
form the police of the towns, day and night; 
that, upon any little assemblage of the peo- 
ple, be the occasion what it may, soldiers 
are called out and marched against them ; 
that, even when the people of Nottingham 
met to express their joy at the death of Per- 
ceval, soldiers were marched against them 
to compel them to disperse; that soldiers 
are employed in scouring the country,.in 
questioning travellers, and in faking people’ s 
arms out of their houses; that guards and 
picquets are regularly mounted; and, that, 
in the towns, the military officers question 
people as to who and what they are, and 
what is their business. All this, anda 
great deal more, has been stated in the 
news-papers, and that, too, as I observed 
before, in the way of bravado, as matter to 
boast of; it has been put forth in the way 
of shewing what a strong and vigorous sys- 
tem of government we have got in Eng- 
land. But, besides these occasions of 
employing the soldiers, it has been stated 
in the news-papers, and is, I believe, per- 
fectly true, that soldiers were marched, in 
order to convey Mr. Bellingham from the 
House of Commons to Newgate; that sol- 
diers were called out, and remained ready to 
act, at a moment’s warning, while his trial 
was going on; that large bodies of soldiers 
were marched to the metropolis, and some 
of them brought very near the spot, at the 
time of his execution; that, at Chester, 
improving upon the London measures, sol- 
diers, regular soldiers, were stationed on 
the outside of the Court House while the 
trials of the rioters were going on; and 
that the soldiers were actually marched to 
the place of execution; so that here, the 
whole affair, from beginning to end, was, 
as the news-papers tell us, done under the 
protection of a military, a regular military 
force. Afier all this, after having seen 
this in England, the people of Bristol ought 
not to have been very much surprised at 
seeing the soldiers marched into their city, 
and even into their Guildhall, to superin- 
tend an election; after having seen the sol- 
diers do all that we have recapitulated 
above, the people of Bristol ought, perhaps, 
to be surprised that they have merely made 
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their appearance in Bristol in their military 
capacity. It is right, however, that the 
people of all England, and that those of 
other countries too (especially those of 
America) should know what is going on at 
Bristol, which City is now witnessing the 
reality of what men were, only about 17 
years ago, punished for foretelling ; they 
were punished for saying, that, if the peo- 
le did not resist in time, this very thing 
would take place! Well, itis come, and 
let those who inflicted that punishment en- 
joy the thing! Let us stop here, and 
before we say any more about Bristol, take 
a look back over the last twenty years. It 
is now just twenty since the first Proclama- 
tion was issued in England against the 
principles of the French revolutionists ; 
soon after began the prosecutions of Mr. 
Paine and those who sold his writings, the 
burning of him in effigy, and, by Church 
and King mobs, the attacking and destroy- 
ing of the property of those who were op- 
posed to entering into a war against the 
French. 
you, the effect of that war thus far. What 
may be tlie final effect I shall not even 
guess at. I dare not say what I think will 
happen. But,.I may /hink, as yet. That 
is asort of liberty which we Englishmen 
may boast of at any rate. Nor is it, I be- 
lieve, forbidden for us to feel satisfaction in 
our thoughts and expectations. In the 
mean while Corruption is uneasy; she is 
beset on every side; her lies, her calum- 
nies, her shams, her tricks of all sorts now 
begin to fail her. 
as she pleases; her crocodile voice will 
alarm no one; she has no longer the means 
of inveigling victims into her murderous 
jaws. Whatever she does now she must 
do openly and barefacedly, and the effect 
will be just what it ought; that is to say, a 
daily increasing disposition inthe people to 
do all that in them lies to secure the inde- 
pendence of their country and their own 
liberties. When, in the year 1792, 
Cirizen CHAUVELIN warned Pitt, and Jen- 
kinson, and their colleagues, against the con- 
sequences of the war; when they were 
more solemnly warned of those conse- 
quences by Le Brun, then minister for fo- 
reign affairs; when thus warned, they 
laughed at the contemptible republicans ; 
and, as they drew nearer to the moment 
for beginning the war, they were more and 

















More contemptuous in their language. 


They used, indeed, to speak of the assem- 
blies and generals of France as of a set of 
scavengers. Alas! how dearly has this 
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nation paid for their conduct! And, who 
will venture to say, what it has yet to suf- 
fer from that all fruitful source of evil? 
And what a figure do the borough-monger 
crew now make, compared with those 
whom they formerly treated with contempt ? 
The war, the twenty years’ war that 
we have carried on, and that we are yet 
engaged in, was begun for the avowed pur- 
pose of preserving England from the conta- 
gion of French principles. But, the prin- 
ciples of France have changed, and yet we 
continue the war! What is it, however, 
that agitates the nation now? It cannot be 
the principles or the example of the French. 
Nay, we have heard great boasting, inces- 
sant boasting, that Napoleon had put an 
end to all the wild notions about liberty, by 
shewing to the world what they all tend to. 
We have heard him thanked for this by 
those wretches who felt a fiend-like joy at 
the destruction of a free form of govern- 
ment in France. Well, then, if all has 
ended so much to their satisfaction in 
France, what makes them now uneasy? 
What can the people of England be han- 
kering after? Here we are, at the end of 
twenty years’ war, with a mass of papers, 
seized upon: persons said to be disaffected, 
and laid before the House of Commons IN. 
A SEALED BAG! Inasealed bag! In 
a sealed bag! How Citizen Chauvelin. 
must laugh when he reads of this. And 
how Le Brun must laugh. I dare say they 
will recollect the warning which they gave 
to Pitt and his colleagues. How Paine 








She may cry out as Jong | 


would laugh if he were alive, and how 
Barlow and the American Democrats, not 
| forgetting the exiles from Ireland and Eng- 
| land, must laugh, at hearing of the SEAL- 
ED BAG! The sealed bag at the end of 
twenty years of a war which was begun to 
preserve England from the effects of ** wild 
‘* notions’’ of the ** rights of man!’” What 
a thing for Napoleon and the world to 
know ! A sealed bag! But, let us re- 
turn to the Bristol Election, where we find 
the soldiers employed, though there is a 
special act of parliament forbidding it, and 
though that act only declares the ancient 
common-law. The soldiers have been em- 
ployed, notwithstanding there were hun- 
dreds of men, armed with bludgeons, 
painted blue, that is to say, the colours of 
Davis, and though these mien were, it 
seems, sworn in as special Constables. 
This brings the matter to a point. ‘Troops 
have been marched into a city while an 
election was going on. ‘This the usage im- 
memorial, and also the positive law, says 
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shall not be. Now, then, we shall see, 
whether these are to be openly violated with 
impunity; we shall now see, whether sol- 
diers are, at last, to be marched into a 
place where an election is actually going on, 
without rendering that election void. All 
the excuses about riofiag and about danger 
to property 1 shall hereafter shew not to be 
worth a straw. The troops were marched 
in, and marched in, tov, after the people 
had beaten the bludgeon-men of the man 
who professed himself to be in favour of 
the government. There is no such thing 
as doing away these facts; and the question 
must now be settled.—For having brought 
this important matter to issue we have to 
thank Mr. Hunt. If he had not appeared 
in Bristol, there would have been NO 
ELECTION at all upon this occasion. 
The people would not have known, that 
Bragge Bathurst had vacated. The affair 
would have been as snug as an election at 
Old Sarum. Mr. Proruero has published 
a declaration, in which he states, that it 
was not liis intention to oppose the Candi- 
dale of the White Lion Club; and, we 
know, that Sir Samuel Romilly’s friends do 
not oppose him; but, I see, that those Edi- 
tors of news-papers at Bristol, who are for 
Sir Samuel Romilly, do publish most 
abusive, most outrageously abusive, things 
against Mr. Hunt. Amongst other things 
that they charge him with, is, ‘* his fa- 
** dher’s having sold wheat in Marlborough 
“© market at a@ guinea a bushel.” Mr. 
Hunt is no Lambkin, to be sure, but this is 
very much like the reasoning of the wolf; 
and, really, his opponents appear to be very 
much of the wolf cast.—--This charge I 
give as a specimen; the others will have no 
more weight with any man of sense and 
candour than this will have; and, what- 
ever the friends of Sir Samuel Romilly may 
hope; whatever reliance they may place 
upon the power of the cant which they are 
making use of, they will not succeed in 
their views. ——-The Morning Chronicle, 
under the form of a letter from Bristol, has 
this day opened a direct battery upon Mr. 
Hunt. Will not this open the eyes of all 
those who are deceived by the friends of 
Sir Samuel Romilly? I again state, that 
Mr. Hunt has offered to withdraw his pre- 
tensions, if Sir Samuel Romilly will dis- 
tinctly pledge himself to support Parlia- 
mentary Reform: and, if the latter will not 
do this, upon what ground is it that any 
reformer can support him: Let Sir Sa- 
mue! Romilly have all the praise that is due 
to him; and that is a great deal, for his 
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exertions in the cause of humanity; but, 
let him not be praised and elected as a par- 
liamentary reformer, when he does not 
even profess that he is one. Those, in- 
deed, who are not for a real reform of the 
parliament; and, by the word reform, only 
mean to express such a change as would af- 
ford them a chance of getting at a share of 
the public money ; those persons act very 
consistently in preferring a member who is 
not for parliamentary reform; but, they 
will have a great deal more cunning than 
they have (and that is not a little), before 
they will persuade me, that they are re- 
formers. The main thing, however, 
for the people to keep in view, as to the 
Bristol Election, is, that the two factions 
have clearly agreed not to cross one another. 
The White Lion Club’s member is not to be 
opposed by either Mr. Prothero or by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. So, here is the compro- 
mise clearly settled ! I shall resume the 
subject in my next. 








Mr. Eaton.—Faine’s Age of Reason.— 
I perfectly agree with L. L. respecting the 
use of the Pillory, and especially in the 
case of Mr. Eaton for publishing argu- 
ments and opinions, relative to matters of 
general public concern; but his Leééer it is 
not necessary to insert, seeing that the pub- 
lic have pretty clearly expressed that their 
view of the matter accords with that of 
L. L. I have received nothing from the 
Rector of Botley, in answer to my last no- 
tification. I hope he does not mean to 
back out in the way there mentioned. I 
beg leave to remind him, that Mr. Eaton 
has been sentenced to 22 months imprison- 
ment and to stand once in the pillory for 
publishing the book in question; that the 
Attorney General (Gibbs), in calling for 
punishment upon the head of this old man, 
asserted, that the principles contained in 
the book, if suffered to take root in the 
minds of those who read it, must produce 
‘‘ consequences DREADFUL in the EX- 
TREME.” That many hundreds of the 
book have been published is certain; that 
these copies of the book have been read is 
also certain; how, then, are these extreme- 
ly dreadful consequences to be prevented, 
except by an answer to the book? And, 
have we twenty thousand Clergymen, and 
will no one of them attempt to give us this 
answer? Do they not think it worth while 
to answer a work, the consequences of 
which, if suffered to go unanswered, must 
be dreadful in the extreme? Many of them 
are pretty constantly engaged in writing re- 
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views and political pamphlets. This may 
be very proper. It may also be proper for 
them to be the foremost in all court-ad- 
dresses; but, surely, they ought, then, to 
look to this ** dreadful’? work of Paine. 

They have been loud enough in their 
alarms about ** popery.’’ They have cried 
out that the ‘* Church is in danger” from 
that. But, what do they mean by the 
Church? Do they mean the tithes, the 
corn-rents, the life-holds, the glebes, the 
mansions, the woods, the manors, the clois- 
ters, and the palaces? Do they call these 
‘6 the Church?’ If they mean the congre- 
gations; if they mean their morals and 
souls, we have the assertion of the Attor- 
ney General, the charge of the Judge, the 
verdict of the Special Jury, and the punish- 
ment of Mr. Eaton, to produce in proof of 
the Church being in real danger from the 
suffering of Mr. Paine’s book to go unan- 
swered. Is it, therefore, to be believed, 

that twenty thousand Clergymen will leave 
it unanswered ?—~Since writing the above, 
I have received a letter from the Rector of 
Botley, in which he tells me that I gave, 
last week, wrong information to my readers, 
respecting his intention. I there said, that 
he had ** informed me, that he would not 
‘* write an answer, lest, by its being pub- 
** lished at Mr. Eaton’s shop (as I had pro- 
** posed), he, the Rector, should contribute 
‘to the MERCENARY views of the 
“ CONVICTED vender thereof.’’ 
Whereupon, as the reader will recollect, I 
offered to have the answer published at my 
own expense, at any shop that the Rector 
might choose; to sustain the loss, if any, 
and, if any gain, to let the Rector himself 
choose a man amongst his poor parishioners 
on whom to bestow it. Even this, how- 
ever, does not, it seems, meet the approba- 
tion of the Rector; who now tells me, that 
he, in his former note, did not say, that he 
would wrile no answer, but that, for the rea- 
son stated, ** he refused accepting such a me- 








.* dium, and resolved to adopt that sort of 


** publication, which he might deem most 
** likely to answer his views: viz. the ex- 
*¢ posure of falsehood and refutation of 
‘* blasphemy.’ It is very true, that, 
at the time of writing his former note, the 
Rector might have formed this resolution ; 

but, it is equally true, that he did not let 
drop a word to me about it. He merely 
told me, that he would not publish through 
the medium that I had mentioned. Let 
us, however, understand one another now, 
ifwe can. He says, he resolved to pub- 
lish, though not from Mr. Eaton’s shop ; 
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but, he does not now say, that he wi//, or 
that he will not, accept of my last offer, 
to publish from any shop that he may 
choose, and to apply the gain, if any, to 
the purpose of making a poor family happy. 
To be sure I have no right to call 
upon him to put his work into my hands, 
or to apply the profits of it in any particu- 
lar way; but, he accepted of my offer, and 
authorized me to promise, in lis name, an 
answer to Paine’s work. However, a 





little matter shalt not turn me from my 


point. He resolved, it seems, to publish 
an answer in some way or other. Very 
well, then, here we have his resolution, 
when or how he means to act upon it he 
does not say; but, that he shall not want 
reminding of this resolution the public may 
rest assured, What I have further to 
say upon this subject will astonish the 
reader. The truth is, that the Rector 
of Botley, whom, one would have thought, 
would have received with eagerness and 
delight an invitation to shew his zeal in 
defence of that religion, to be a supporter 
of which he had, at his ordination, de- 
clared that he felt himself called by the 
Holy Ghost; one would have thought, that 
he would have hastened to express his gra- 
titude to me for having given him such an 
occasion to prove himself worthy of his 
calling, to show. that he was sincere in his 
solemn. declaration, and to prevent those 
‘* extremely dreadful consequences’’ for 
having attempted to produce which, Mr, 
Eaton was sentenced toa long imprisonment 
and to standing in the pillory; but, in- 
stead of expressions of kindness and of gra- 
titude, I did, in fact, receive from my 
pastor expressions of anger und resentment, 
He has written me two letters since, still 
rising, I think, in acrimoniousness of 
style. In every letier, he calls upon me, 
in a Most menacing tone, to publish, not 
only these lettcrs, but ofhers, which have 
passed between us a long while before a 
word was said about Mr. EATON or 
Paine’s Age of Reason. I hereby in- 
form him, that, at present, [ do not see 
sufficient cause for my doing this; but, 
that, if he does see sufficient cause for his 
doing it, he has my full liberty lo make the 
publication in any manner that he may 
think proper, provided he publish my 
letter as well as his own letters, and also 
the parts of the Register, to which the 
correspondence refers.—If he does this, 
I will never even publish a single word in 
the way of answer lo his publication, but 
will leave the world to form its judgment 
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even upon his own statement. After 
this I shall, I hope, receive no more me- 
nacing calls for publication. The Rec- 
tor manifestly has kept copies of his letters. 
If, however, it should happen to be other- 
wise, I shall readily furnish him with 
copies. 





Wa. COBBETT. 


Stale Prison, Newgale, July 8, 
1812, where Ihave just paid 
a thousand pounds fine TO 
THE KING: and much good 
may it do his Majesiy! 


THE LUDDITES, 


OR 


HISTORY OF THE SEALED BAG, 
No. Il. 


In my last, under this head, I inserted 
and commented on, an article, published 
by the hireling press, about a row at the 
Theatre at Nottingham. The following 
letter, published in the Nottingham Review 
of the 3d of July, will shew how false and 
how base were the charges contained in that 
articie. 

LigeLs AGAINST THE Peop.Le oF Not- 
TINGHAM. 


To the Editor of the Nottingham Review. 


Sin,—It seems that a dark scheme has 
been laid by several character-assassins, for 
the purpose of exciting the particular re- 
sentment of Government against the inha- 
bitants of this town, as several of the Lon- 
don papers of this week have teemed with 
abuse against them, equally false and ma- 
lignant. We are told that a man has been 
shot at, who had been active in bringing 
the ‘*evil-disposed people to justice ;’’ that 
‘¢ parties of these deluded people are in the 
habit of assembling in different parts of the 
town, to carry their revengeful designs into 
execution; that it is dangerous for the mili- 
tary to walk the streets in the evening ; that 
on the 24th ult. Brigade- Major Humphries, 
who is on the Staff here, was laid wait for 
on his return from the Theatre (which 
seems to be a favourite resort of these law- 
less ruffians) by a large party, and without 
the slightest provocation on his part, was 
knocked down by a shower of stones, two 
of which took effect, and one, which struck 
him on the forehead, nearly terminated his 
existence; and that an Officer of the Somer- 
set Militia, who was quietly walking along 
the streets, was assaulted by a considerable 





party of these desperadoes, and narrowly 
escaped with his life,’ kc. Now, Sir, the 
truth or falsehood of these grave charges 
will shew what credit is due to the testimony 
of these calumniators, who seem to ape the 
conduct of those worthy gentry, that some 
time ago corresponded with the celebrated 
and honest John Bowles.—It is true that a 
man was shot at eight miles hence on the 
20th ultimo; but the writers in question 
might with as much propriety have charged 
the Lord Chancellor of England with hav- 
ing been accessary to the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, as to implicate the people of 
Nottingham with an attempt on the life of 
a man eight miles hence, for his Lordship 
was very likely much nearer the House of 
Commons when Bellingham drew the fatal 
trigger.—As to the other charges, brought 
by these scribbling gentlemen, they are stil! 
of a more infamous complexion; but a 
short statement of facts will. set the busi- 
ness to rights.—The Theatre is described 
as having been the rallying point for a set 
of ruffians; and, perhaps, this may prove 
correct; for it can be proved by many re- 
spectable witnesses, that few evenings pass- 
ed over during the late season of perform- 
ance at that should-be place of social amuse- 
ment, without 2 row being kicked up by 
certain military characters, and a few strip- 
ling ruffians who had honourably inlisted 
under their warlike banners, —The practice 
generally was for these worlhies to make 
their sober appearance at half price, and as 
soon as the curtain fell, to vociferate ‘* God 
‘* save the King;’’ and those who did not 
immediately obey their second imperious 
mandate, which was ** hats off,’’ were in- 
stantly assailed with oaths, sticks, swords, 
&e. urty in politics made no distinction 
here; for many persons of great respecta- 
bility, who are known to be staunch friends 
to what is called ‘*the high party,’’ met 
with much abuse, because they chose to act 
as men; nay, many of the fair sex felt the 
effects of the gentlemanly conduct of» some 
of these defenders of our country, and their 
worthy coadjutors. One of them, a couspi- 
cuous officer of the 45th, for abusing a man 
in the pit, was brought before the Magis- 
trates; and had not the prosecutor have 
taken the hush money, he would have ap- 
peared in his true colours in a court of jus- 
tice ; a gentleman of high character both for 
property and personal respectability, was a 
volunteer evidence on the occasion, but who 
has had the tables turned upon him for his 
services; for this same gallant Officer has 
since caused him to be bound over to the 
Sessions, on a charge of having excited an 
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assault upon the latter, though I do not un- | 
derstand that he exhibited any honourable | 
wounds obtained in either his offensive or | 
defensive operations. A jury will, how- | 
ever, set this business to rights. —As to the | 
charge about the Somerset Officer, i will | 
beg leave to inform you, that his valour | 
had often been displayed against the hats of | 
the audience in the Theatre, and that he 
one evening received a severe chastisement 
by the aid, as I understand, of a horse- 
whip, for which he has caused a man to be 
bound over to the Sessions.—As to the 
wound received by Brigade-Major Hum- 
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phries, I have no doubt, but every person 
inthe town laments the unfortunate circum- 
stance ; because, since his residence here, 
he has invariably conducted himself as a 
gentleman. 
he was departing from the Theatre, in com- 
pany with some other officers, he was struck 


on the forehead by a stone, or some other 
hard substance; but, happy I am to say, so’ 
far from his life being endangered by the. 
blow, that a gentleman of my acquaintance | 


oe 


The truth is, however, that as | 


; 
} 
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the Prince Regent to make to Lord Gren- 
ville and me, has been confirmed by sub- 
sequent reflection, as well as by the opinion 
of Lord Grenville, and, indeed, of every 
person with whom I have hitherto had an 
opportunity of consulting.—I have the ho- 
nour to be, with the highest regard, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s very faithful, hum- 
ble servant, Grey. 





No. 19.—Lord Grey’s and Lord Grenville’s 
Reply, (June 3d) to Lord Wellesley’s 
Minute of the 1st of June. 

My Lord, We have considered, with 
the most serious attention, the minute which 
we have had the honour to receive from 
your Lordship; and we have communi- 
cated it to such of our friends as we have 
had the opportunity of consulting. —On the 
occasion of a proposal made to us under the 


| authority of His Royal Highness the Prince 


| 


inet him the next morning going about his | 


business.—The principal sufferer in consé-'mons, and of averting the imminent and 


quence of these outrages, is Mr. Robertson, 
one of the Managers of the Theatre ; who, 
as a good husband, a good father, and in 


other respects, a good member of society, it 


Regent, we wish to renew, in the most 
solemn manner, the declaration of our un- 
feigned desire to have facilitated, as far as 
was in our power, the means of giving 
effect to the late vote of the House of Com- 


unparalleled dangers of the country.—No 
sense of the public distress and difficulty, 


no personal feelings of whatever descrip- 


grieves me to say, was deprived of his bene _ 


fit, the Mayor ordering the Theatre to be 
shut; but who, I hope, will be remune- 
rated when he makes his appearance here 
at the Races.—The writer of the inflamma- 
tory article in one of the London papers, 
whose character and station in life, I be- 
lieve, Tam acquainted with, concludes by 
saying, **It is a lamentable circumstance, 
that with the powers granted by the Watch 
aud Ward Bill, such acts of atrocity should 
not be prevented.”’ To this I will reply, 
that, with the exception of the disturb- 
ances occasioned as above described, so 
peaceable is the state of the town, that the 
Magistrates have not seen it necessary to 
saddle the inhabitants with the expense and 
trouble of Watching and Warding since the 
5th of June. So much for the veracity of 
these correspondents to the London papers ! 
A Frienpb To TRUTH. 
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DocuMENTS PUBLISHED, RELATING TO THE 
LATE NEGOCIATIONS FOR MAKING A NEW 
MINISTRY. 


(Continued from page 32./ 
day expressed to you, as to the nature ol 


the proposal which you were authorized by / 





blish. 








tion, wouid have prevented us, under such 
circumstances, from accepting, with du- 
tiful submission, any situations in which 
we could have hoped to serve His Royal 
Highness usefully and honourably.—But it 
appears to us, on the most dispassionate 
reflection, that the proposal stated to us by 
your Lordship cannot justify any such ex- 
pectation.— We are invited not to discuss 
with your Lordship, or with any other 
public men, according to the usual prac- 
tice in such cases, the various and impor- 
tant considerations, both of measures and 
of arrangements, which belong to the 
formation of a new government in all its 
branches ; but to recommend to His Royal 
Highness a number, limited by previous 
stipulation, of persons willing to be in- 
cluded in a Cabinet, of which the outlines 
are already definitely arranged.—To this 
proposal we could not accede without the 
sacrifice of the very object which the House 
of Gommons has recommended, the forma- 
tion of a strong and eflicient Administra- 
tion. We enter not into the examination 
of the relative proportions, or of the par- 
ticular arrangements which it has been 
judged necessary thus previously to esta- 
It is to the principle of disunion 
and jealousy that we object. To the sup- 
posed balance of contending interests in a 
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cabinet, so measured out by preliminary 
stipulations. The times imperiously re- 
quire an Adwinistration united in prin- 
ciple, and strong in mutual reliance, pos- 
sessing also the confidence of the crown, 
and assured of its support in those healing 
measures, which the public safety requires, 
aud which are necessary to secure to the 
government the opinidn and affections of 
the people.—No such hope is presented to 
us a this project, which appears to us 
equally new in practice, and objectionable 
in principle. It tends, as we think, to 
establish within the Cabinet itself a system 
of counteraction, inconsistent with the pro- 
secution of any uniform and beneficial course 
of policy.—We must therefore request per- 
mission to decline all participation in a go- 
vernment constituted upon such principles. 
Satisfied, as we are, that the certain loss 
of character, which must arise from it to 
ourselves, could be productive only of dis- 
union, and weakness inthe Administration 
of the public interests. — We have the ho- 
nour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
most faithful, and most obedient humble 
servants, GREY. 
GRENVILLE. 


No. 20.—L£xplanatory Letler from Lord 
Moira to Lord Crey, June 3d, on the 
subject of Lord Wellesley’s Minute, 
No.7. 

My dear Lord,—The answer which you 
and Lord Grenville have returned to the 
proposal made by Lord Wellesley, seems 
to throw an oblique imputation upon me: 
therefore I intreat your re-consideration of 
your statement, as far as it may convey 
that impeachment of a procedure in which 
I was involved. You represent the pro- 
position for an arrangement submitted to 
you as one calculated to found a Cabinet 
upon a principle of counteraction, When 
the most material of the public objects, 
which were to be the imiiediate ground of 
that Cabinet’s exertion, had been previ- 
ously understood between the parties, I 
own it is difficult for me to comprehend 
what principle of counteraction could be 
introduced. If there be any ambiguity 
whici does not strike me, in Lord Wel- 
lesley’s last paper, surely the construction 
ought to be sought in the antecedent com- 
munication; and I think the basis on which 
that communication had announced the in- 
tended Cabinet to stand, was perfectly 
clear,—With regard to the indication ef 
certain individuals, 1 can assert that it was 
a measure adopted through the highest 


spirit of fairness to you and your friends. 
Mr. Canning’s name was mentioned, be- 
cause Lord Wellesley would have declined 
office without him; and it was a frankness 
to apprize you of it: and Lord Erskine’s 
and mine were stated with a.view of show- 
ing, that Lord Wellesley, so far from 
having any jealousy to maintain a prepon- 
derance in the Gabinet, actually left a ma- 
jority to those who had been accustomed 
to concur upon most public questions ; and 
he specified Lord Erskine and myself, that 
you might see the number submitted for 
your exclusive nomination was not narrow- 
ed by the necessity of advertence to us. 
The choice of an additional member of the 
Cabinet left to you, must prove how un- 
distinguishable we considered our interests 
and your’s, when this was referred to your 
consideration as a mere matter of conve- 
nience, the embarrassment of a numerous 
Cabinet being well known. The reference 
to members of the late Cabinet, or other 
persons, was always to be coupled with 
the established point, that they were-such 
as could concur in the principles laid down 
as the foundation for the projected ministry. 
And the statement was principally dictated 
by the wish to shew, that no system of ex- 
clusion could interfere with the arrange- 
ments which the public service might de- 
mand, On the selection of those persons, 
I aver the opinions of you, Lord Gren- 
ville, and the others whom. you might 
bring forward as members of the Cabinet, 
were to operate as fully as our own, and 
this was to be the case also with regard to 
subordinate offices. The expression, that 
this was left to be proposed by Lord Wel- 


toyal Highness did not, even in the most 
indirect manner, suggest any one of those 
individuals. It is really impossible that 
the spirit of fairness can have been carrie 
farther than has been the intention in this 
negotiation. I 
deeply, that an arrangement so important 
for the interests of the country should go 


wide of the substance of the case. Morar 


No. 21.—Lord Wellesley to Lord Moira; 


20,/ to Lord Grey, of the 3d June. 


communication to Lord Grey is most use- 
ful, and the substance of it is admirably 
judicious, clear, and correct.—My decla 
ration, this day, in the House of Lord, 





lesley, was intended to prove that His [ 


therefore lament most) 


off upon points which I cannot but think F 


approving Lord Moira’s Leller, (NaF 


My dear Lord,—I return the copy off 
your Lordship’s letter to Lord Grey. This} 
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was indispensably necessary to my public 
and private honour ; both of which would 
have been involved, if I had not, in full 
Parliament, announced, that I had re- 
signed the commission, with which His 
Royal Highness had charged me. 
WELLESLEY, 


No. 22.—Lord Grey’s Reply to Lord 
Moira’s Letter (No. 20,) of the 3d of 
June. 4th June, 1812. 

My dear Lord,—Being obliged to go im- 
mediately from the House of Lords toa 
dinner party, and afterwards to a meeting 
at Lord Grenville’s, which occupied me 


* till a late hour, it was not in my power to 


answer your letter last night.—You must 
be too well aware of my personal feelings 
towards you, of my esteem for your cha- 
racter, and of my confidence in your ho- 
nour, to entertain any opinion respecting 


} your conduct, inconsistent with those sen- 


timents. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more remote from my intention, and [ am 


) desired by Lord Grenville, to whom I have 
 shewn your letter, to give you the same 
> assurance on his part, than to cast any im- 
") putation whatever on you, as to the part 


you have borne in the proceedings which 


} have lately taken place, for the formation 
of a new Administration. 
) how sincere an anxiety for the honour of the 
| Prince, and for the public interest, you 
) have laboured to effect that object. —What- 
7 soever objections we may feel, therefore, 
} to the proposal which has been made to us, 
> we beg they may be understood as having 
no reference whatever to any part of your 


We know with 


conduct. That proposal was made to us 
in a formal and authorized communication 
from Lord Wellesley, both personally to 


' me, and afterwards in a written minute. 
| It appeared to us to be founded on a prin- 


ciple to which we could not assent, con- 
sistently with our honour, and with a due 
sense of public duty. The grounds of this 
opinion have been distinctly stated in our 
joint letter to Lard Wellesley, nor can they 
be altered by a private explanation; whieh, 
though it might lessen some obvious ob- 
jections to a part of the detail, still leaves 
the general character of the proceeding un- 
changed. Nothing could be more painful 


to me than to enter into any thing like a. 


controversial discussion with you, in which 
I could only repeat more at large the same 
feelings and opinions which, in concur- 
rence with Lord Grenville, I have already 
expressed in our formal answer. I beg 
only to assure you, before I conclude, that 
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I have felt very sensibly, and shall always 
have a pleasure in acknowledging your per- 
sonal kindness to me in the course of this 
transaction.—I am, with every sentiment 
of true respect and attention, kc,&c. Grey. 


No. 23.—-Lord Wellesley’s Reply to the 
Letier (No. 19,) from Lords Grey and 
Grenville, of the 3d of June. 

My Lords,—I received the letter, by 
which I was honoured from your Lord. 
ships this morning, with the most sincere 
regret; and I have discharged the painful 
duty of submitting it to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. It would have 
afforded me some consolation, if the con- 
tinuance of the authority confided to me by 
His Royal Highness had enabled me, un- 
der His Royal Highness’s commands, to 
offer to your Lordships a full and candid 
explanation of those points in my minute 
of the Ist of June, which your Lordships 
appear to me to have entirely misappre- 
hended. But as His Royal Highness has 
been pleased to intimate to me his pleasure, 
that the formation of a new Administration 
should be intrusted to other hands, I have 
requested permission to decline all further 
concern in this transaction—I remain, 
however, extremely anxious to submit to 
your Lordships, some explanatory observ- 
ations respecting the communications which 
I have had the honour to make to you; and 
I trust that your Lordships will indulge 
me with that advantage, although I can 
no longer address you under the sanction 
of the Prince Regent’s authority. —I have 
the honour to be, with great respect, my 
Lords, your most faithful, and obedient 
servant, WELLESLEY, 


No. 24,.—Lord Wellesley to Lord Grey, on 
the same Subject, dated 4th June. 

My Lord,—When I applied yesterday 
to your Lordship and Lord Grenville, for 
permission to submit to you some expla- 
natory observations, respecting the com- 
munications which I have had the honour 
to make to you by the authority of the 
Prince Regent, E was not aware that Lord 
Moira had addressed a letter to your Lord- 
ship of the same nature as that which I 
was desirous of conveying to you.—The 
form of such a letter, either from Lord 
Moira or mé, must have been private, as 
neither of us possessed any authority from 
the Prince Regent, to open any further 
communication with your Lordship, or with 
Lord Grenville; a circumstance which [I 
deeply lament, under a sanguiae hope, 
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that additional explanations, sanctiougd by 
authority, might have removed the existing 
obstacles to an amicable arrangemert.— 
Lord Moira has sent me a eopy of his let- 
ter* to your Lordship of yesterday’s date ; 
and as it contains an accurate, clear, and 
candid statement of the real objects of the 
proposal, which I conveyed to you, it ap- 
pears to me to have furnished you with as 
full an explanation as can be given in an 
authorized paper. Under these circum- 
stances, it might be deemed superfluous 
trouble to your Lordship and to Lord Gren- 
ville, to solicit your attention to a private 
fetter from me; although I should be most 
happy if any opportunity were afforded, of 
renewing a conciliatory intercourse, under 
the commands of the Prince Regent, with 
a view to attain the object of our recent 
communications.—I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s most faithful and humble servant, 
WELLESLEY. 


No. 25.—Lord Grey’s Reply to Lord Wel- 

lesley’s Leiter, No. 24, June Ath, 1822. 

My Lord; I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving your Lordship’s Letter of this day’s 
date.—As Lord Moira has communicated 
to your Lordship the copy of his letter to 
me, I take it for granted that you have in 
the same manner been put in possession of 
my answer, which contains all that I can 
sav with respect to the explanation of the 
proposal made by your Lordship to Lord 
Grenville and myself.—I was _ perfectly 
aware, that Lord Moira’s letter could in no 
degree be considered as an authorized com- 
munication, but that it was simply a pri- 
vate explanation, offered for the purpose of 
removing the objections which had been 
stated by Lord Grenville and me to the pro- 
posal contained in the written minute 
transmitted to us by your Lordship, under 
the authority of the Prince Regent. But 
though it could not vary the effect of that 
minute in my opinion, I was happy to re- 
ceive it as an expression of personal regard, 
and of that desire, which we readily ac- 
knowledge both in your Lordship and Lord 
Moira, and which is reciprocal on the part 
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of Lord Grenville and myself, that no dif- 
ference of opinion on the matter in ques- 
tion should produce on either side any per- 
sonal impression, which might obstruct the 
renewal of a conciliatory intercourse, when- 
ever a more favourable opportunity shall 


be afforded for it.—I have the honour to q 


be, with the. highest regard, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s very faithful humble ser- 
vant, | GREY. 


No. 26.—ZLord Moira to Lords Grey and 
Grenville, proposing an Interview with 
them, 5th June. 

Lord Moira presents his best compli- 
ments to Earl Grey and Lord Grenville. 
Since Lord Wellesley has declared his 
commission from the Prince Regent to be 
at an end, Lord Moira (as being honoured 
with his Royal Highness’s confidence) ven- 
tures to indulge the anxiety he feels, that 
an arrangement of the utmost importance 
for the interests of the country should not 
go offon any misunderstanding. —He there- 
fore entreats Lord Grey and Lord Grenville 
to advert to the explanatory letter* of the 
third of June, written by him to the for- 
mer. And if the dispositions therein ex- 
pressed shall appear to them likely to lead, 
upon conference, to any advantageous re- 
sult towards co-operation in the Prince’s 
service, he will be happy to have an inter- 
view with them.—Should the issue of that 
conversation prove such as he would hope, 
his object would be to solicit the Prince 
Regent’s permission to address them for- 
mally. He adopts this mode to preclude 
all difficulties in the outset. Let him be 
permitted to remark, that the very urgent 
pressure of public affairs renders the most 
speedy determination infinitely desirable. 
—N.B. This was written in the presence 
of the Duke of Bedford, in consequence of 
conversation with his Grace; and was by 
him carried to Lord Grey. 


No. 27.—WNote from Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, declining unauthorized Discussions, 
5th Fune. 

We cannot but feel highly gratified by 
the kindness of the motive on which Lord 
(To be continued, ) 
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